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ABSTRACT 

The Comoittee for General and Technical Education of 
the Council of Europe conmissioned a comparative study of modern 
language teaching in European primary and secondary schools, the 
results of vhich are presented here. School systems and plans of 
primary and secondary education in the 21 member states of the CCC 
are reviewed, along with the languages taught and types of programs 
used; and the statistics are charted in tables. Preguency and length 
of language periods in schools are also diagrammed; there is 
considerable variation in years of study and periods per week, 
depending on the number of languages taught and the school's 
emphasis. The average number of pupils per class in all countries 
ranged between 20 and 30. Everywhere, a main aim of modern language 
teaching was to give students a practical working knowledge of a 
language for better international communication and understanding. 
Efforts are being made to modernize language instruction, and five 
methods are being used by teachers; grammatical (on the point of 
disappearing from the schools), direct or oral, modified direct, 
audiovisual and applied linguistics or structural. Final 
examinations, teacher training and future aims are noted, and 
appendices include a questionnaire and Council of Europe resolutions 
on expansion and improvement of language teaching. (CK) 
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The Council for Cultural Co-operation was set up by the Committee of Ministers 
ot the Council of .urope on 1 January 1962 to draw up proposals for tSe cultuJa 
lultlU °i '"'^^P^' '° co-ordinate .nd gile effect to tJe oJerl?! 

foi ^ • i / ^ " assisted by three permanent committees of senior officials: 
for higher education and research, for general and technical education and for o^t- 
w th Sr.°L governments of .he Council of Europe? togeJ^er 

with Greece, Finland, Spam and the Holy See are represented on these bodies (!) 

In educational matters, the aim of the Council for Cultural Co-operation (CCC^ 
iva nahl '"''^ conditions in which the right educational opportSn es a e 

available to young Europeans whatever their background or level of academic 

conditions. This entails m particular a greater rationalisation of the complex 
educational process. Attention is paid to all influences bearing on he acqS sition 
of knowledge, from home television to advanced research; from thf organLatio^ ^f 
thP^^h^K "u, . f unprovement of teacher training. The countries concerned will 
thereby be able to beuetit from the experience of their neighbours in the planniig 
and reform of structures, cun icuU and methods in all branches of education. 

Since 1963 the CCC has been publishing, in English and French, a series of works 
of general interest entitled "Education in Europe", which records the results of 
expert studies and intergovernmental investigations conducted within the framework 
vollme.^'°^^^"°"^' °^ publications will be found at the end of the 

of Parir.nH^ fll^""} ' ""fu'^u'^" "4" published in French by Armand Colin 

ot Pans and in English by Harraps of London. 

speciIu3ed''nI^ur^^ «"PPl^"'^"^«'l series of "companion volumes" of a more 

specialised nature to which the present study belongs. 



General Editor: 

The Director of Education and of Cultural and Scientific Affairs, Council of 
Europe, Strasbourg (France). v,uuin.i.i. oi 

The opinions expressed in iheje studies are not to be regarded as reflecting 
the policy of individual governments or of the Committee of Ministers of the 
Council of Europe, 

Applications for reproduction and translation should be addressed to the 
General Editor. 



(1; lov ^-tjrjplfti' list, stn* back oi k^ovw . 



In 1969, within the scope of its "major project, modern languages", the 
ulZlT ' '■"'"^'^^^ colis^ioned Mr NeSmeiste; to 

at%"ctd:;y\\\o:?::' ^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ -^^^^ ^-^-ge teaching in primary 

{Hp. ^f^l commissioning this study the committee had as its primary objective the 
Idea of bringing together the characteristic features of teaching in this subject 

nfoiLt?nn'' u 'u^ "^""^"^ ^"^'"^"^ Co-operation, on the basis oj 

information supplied by the various governments. No one was better qualified than 

L ^Z'h • task, since besides being a member of L committee 

llL ^Tr »'f^^"8/^^'^'=t access to the information from all the member states, he is 
also Director of the Padagogischer Austauschdienst in Bonn, that is to say. in 
InZfUli ^"/?"itution whose aim is precisely to promote exchanges between the 
countries. Initially he was engaged in a task of compilation and subsequently in 
one of synthesis and reflection on the basis of the infcriration received" 

rp.pJ^h ^T/ ^''''^ pleasure [ presenting here is the outcome of his 

research. It comprises on the one hand a synthesis volume, and on the other a 
series of individual country reports to which the reader should refei. 
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of for!?on ? f ? thinks at all deeply will deny the inqjortance of a knowledge 
?L - languages in all efforfs tending towards the creation of a raore closeW 
integrated Europe. Co-operation in all fields and at all levels would be ™^ih 

ras°t'':ne'2Jd:w'r t'' '""^^^^^ ""^^ "^^"^'-^ e^^re^s^t^ v^ t at 
least one widely known language other than their own." (1) 

When the reptesentativei of the roejuter states of the Council of Europe siened 
the European Cultural Convention in Paris on 19 Deceober 1954? ^ 

"Considering that the aim of the Council of Europe is to achieve a e-eater 
unity between its Members for the purpose, among othe«, of safeguarding^and 
realising the ideals and principles which are their coniion heritage; 

und.r«?^n^?"'"f ^^^^ the achievement of this aim would be furthered by a greater 
understanding of one another among the peoples of Europe;" 

they agreed among other things that: 

"Article 2 

Each Contracting Party shall, in so far as may be possible, 

a. encourage the study by its own nationals of the languages, history and 
civilisation of the other Contracting Parties and grant, facilities to those 
Parties to promote such studies in its territory, and 

J;«n?cf!-''°"^ to promote the Rtudy of its language or languages, history and 
civilisation in the territory of the other Contracting Parties and grant facilities 
to the nationals of those Parties to pursue such studies in its territory." 

Hambu«^i«'?5.?"or^\"^"'S'"? °? Education met for their second conference, at 
Hamburg m 1961 (2), their Resolution No. 6 included the following passage: 

"The Ministers of Education express the conviction that greater importance 
than ever must be attributed to increasing the knowledge of modern languages. 
The Ministers are well aware how indispensable this knowledge is, both for the 
individual and for Eurone as a whole, and how much international co-operation and 
the safeguarding and development of our common heritage depend upon it. 

The Ministers agree upon the need to provide, or to improve, f-ciHties for 
teaching modern languages at school. Consideration should be given to the 
possibility of this instruction being made compulsory." 

At ..heir third conference in Rome in 1962 the Ministers resumed their study 
Of the problems of modem language teaching and adopted a further resolution (3). 
m which the view was expressed: 

"Chat ways and means should be devised of extending the teaching of modern 
languages to the greatest extent possible to children and adults to whom it is not 
y!?t given". 

(1) Cf . the preface to "Recent Developments in Modern Language Teaching" 
Educar.ior^pjEufope Section IV (General) - No. 1, Council for Cultural 
Co-oper^tion of the Council of Europe, Strasbourg 196A. 



(2) 



Second conference of European Ministers of Education (Hamburg 10 - 15 April 
196U - Resolution No. 6 on the expansion and improvement of .-nodern languaee 
teaching. ** * 



(3) Third conferpnce of European Ministers of Education (Rome 8 - 13 OcCober 1962) 
Resolution N". 2 on the teachiiiK of modern languages. * 
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The Council for CuUural Co*operation was aet up in 1962 > and adopted modern 
language teaching as one of its major objectives. At its June 1964 session the 
CCC defined the priorities for its ''Major Project^ Modern Languages'' (1): 

"1. Draw up a list 

a. of the means availabli^ (teachinr; methods and material); 

b. of current research applicable to modern language teaching. 

2. Arrange for systematic distribution of the information and documents 
collected. 

3. Stimulate research considered to be particularly important in the field 
of linguistics applied to modern language teaching. 

4. Promote experimental use of new teaching methods and material. 

5. Devise methods of permanent co-operation with non**governmental 
organisations. 

6. Promote mutual aid for modern language teachers. 

7. Promote the exchange of te'tchers, students and school children. 

8. Pursue an active policy in the field of publications enabling teachers 
to extend their general linguistic culture and to become acquainted with 
new research and techniques. 

9. Organise seminars and meetings of experts with a view to co-ordinating 
action taken at national level and exchanging views on past and current 
experiments. 

10. Help to organise and finance international meetings whose themes have a 
bearing on the 'Major ?roject, Modern Languages' of the CCC." 

In May 1965 a modern languages section was established within the Secretariat 
of the Council of Europe, having as its main task the co-ordination of all activitiej 
covered by the "Major Project, Modern Languages 'J. 

The need for an overall view and an appreciation of the existing state of 
affairs with toward to modern language teaching prompted the Secretat iat in 1962 to 
address an enquiry to the Ministries of Education cT the member states* The basic 
document to serve for this investigation was the questionnaire DECS/Mod.Lang. (62) 3 
revised, drawn up at a meeting of modern language experts on 24 July 19b2. This 
document bears the date 25 July 1962 (2). 

The initial information supplied by the European Ministers of Education in 
response to the questionnaire was then processed by thj Secretariat, and was also 
placid at the disposal of the authors of the publication: Mo dern Languages and the 
World of To-day by Max Gorosch, Bernard Pettier and Donald C Riddy (3). 



(1) "Major Project, Modern Languages", note presented by the Directorate of 
Education and of Cultural and Scientific Affairs on the occasion of the 
8th session of the Council for Cultural Co-operation (Strasbourg, 31 May - 
4 June 1965), Strasbourg, 6 May 1965 - restricted CCC (65) 14. 

(2) Cf» Appendix 1 

(3) Council for Cultural Co-operation and AIDKLA, Strai-houtK 19f)H. 



S^rrJtVilt\^^\^A^'^u°^ ^""^^ ^""^ Technical Education Division of the 

!tS5rJli?Li"«lH .J^* P'"^"' ""'^y '° undertake a comparative 

study dealing with the structure and dimensions of modern lanauaee tearhin^ 
me«*er states, on the basis of the information supp?ied"y thf lurope^Si^te^ 

Lte ufi^a :e"!r"" '° '"'^ questionnaire. 'AfJ^'^^rn^L'^ ^his 
Tf^ili.} '^fPP«^y«^ necessary to put further questions and to consult relevant 
official publications. A first draft of this conspectus of the suiation in ?he 
15 countries which had supplied information was completed in lIsS. 

moripJ"/*'^ tneantime the Council of Europe Secretariat had appointed official 

^fo^id^H'^^""^''?"'^^""/" °f the CCCrfolloSing the 

recommendation in "Resolution (o9) 2 on an intensified modern lanauaee tp^iMnf 
programme for Europe" (I), m this resolution "the Com^ttee orS?nisters ^ 
invitPS each governn^nt of member states, as soon as possibl^ to inno,-;;*. 

n«dern language correspondent (a person or an institution or ih^'^xistiSa 
fr^rr'^i "'^''''^ ^^^^ '"^^ CCC) to be entrlsteS wiJh tS task of 

llZll^ !S^n«rn1a^S:a^^^^^^ "^^^"^^^ °^ '^^^^'^ Hutpet 

^rS: slu ( " delr"?.'''' Strasbourg.'and for the tSird t^Jme^'l^Noe mb' 1970 
or a^hoc experts llat va^uLf "'' f° "«f«J-n« P"vided by these correspondents 
^ipn^-Kol f ! valuable supplementary information was procured - and it was 

^d!ri '° """''^^^ °^ S^^eral co-ordinator of the CCC's intensified 

J^fn^r programme. Dr. D C Riddy. that the author was able to S^a?t the 

e^5:c"tLn:rp^t:r^^:f\r^^^^^^^^ — « within the o-f^ai? 

International Bureau of Education in Geneva, in collaboration with i^S?0 A« th. 
latter publication deals with 85 countries throughout tJe world ob^^a?; it 
cannot go over much into detail, and the simplifications req^r^d Jo acS eve a 
basis of comparison are more numerous than is necessary foL- the present reoor? 

IrlZly lluToUn. TrTrll' ''^^ study'gives n^ ?n?:r:lt"r b;ut 

primary schooling or final examinations and very little about teacher training. 

1.0 The schools system 

2.0 Modern languages studied 

2.1 Primary education 

2.11 Pre-school education 

2.12 Primary education 

2.2 Secondary school shorter course 

2.3 Long Secondary feducation 



(I) Resolution (69) 



Resolution (69) 2 on an intensified modern language teaching DroerammP fnr 
•:urope (adopted by the Ministers' Deputies on 25 Jan^'y 1969) ' 
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3.0 Tine allocated to modern language etudlee per week 

3.1 Primary education 

3«2 Secondary 8chool» shorter course 

3.3 Long secondary education 

4.0 Number of pupils per class 

5.0 Aims of modern language teaching 

6.0 Methods nd trends 

6.1 Methods 

6.2 Trends 

7.0 Final examinations in modern languages 
8.0 Training of modern language teachers 

8.1 Primary teacher ( inscituteur) 

8.2 Mattre » middle school teacher ( instltuteur) 

8.3 Grammar school teacher ( profess^ur) 

8.4 Information and in-service training for serving teachers 
9.0 Periodicals dealing with modern language teaching 

Each of these chapters could well be the subject of a comparative study in 
depth, much more far--reaching than is possible tc encompass in the present study, 
since it would be necessary to consult not merely government information and 
official publications but also all the other relevant publications - books, reports 
or articles in educational and research reviews and periodicals. 

In principle the country reports, except in the case of Greece, reflect the 
situation in 1970: for Greece the situation described is that existing in 1966. 
Briefly it is fair to say^that all countries have registered remarkable progress 
towards achievement of the Council of Europe's objective, that all European 
schoolchildren should learn a second language in addition to their mother tongue. 
Each country has taken steps to make it compulsory for a modern foreign language 
besides the mother tongue to be taught where this was not already the case. 

The suggestion was made that, in order to have as precise as possible a basis 
of comparison, statistics should be compiled on modern language teaching in the 
different countries, ie absolute figures showing the number of schoolchildren per 
country learning such and such a language over so many years and receiving 
instruction for so many hours per week or per year. With the agreement of the 
Council of Europe Secretariat, the author has omitted such data for two reasons: 

1. It is correct for one year only* and its value is accordingly 
short-lived. 

2. It seems virtually impossible to obtain such information in precise 
form for a particular year for all countries or, if eventually supplied^ 
it does not arrive until two, three or four years later, when it is no 
longer up to date* 

The summarising chaptois which follow are an attempt to provide a conspectus 
of modern lanKua>?e teaching in pre-school, primary and general secondary education 
in Che CCC member states, 

- 6 - 
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SCHOOL SYSTEMS , ^ 

t...hln ^/^""^ °f significance of the Information on modern language 

teaching It seemed a good Idea to begin each country report with a glance at the 

c'cr^:p;!["r;he\^:rji^::f°" ""^^^^ "'-"-'^ * ^^ued'^r^ 

«M.h^iJ^°r?^ """'^'^i^s "iil have a vertical-structure schools system, m 
l/J:tl/ ^ ^ °^ P'^^"'^'^^ schooling are followed by continued or 

advanced primary Instruction, this Is nonetheless parallel with the first 4 or 5 
years of secondary schooling, whether the shorter or the extended course. In this 
report the term "primary education" applies only to the first 4 or 5 Jea;s It 
school, and any subsequent schooling, le from 10 and 11 years of age onwards, is 
regarded as secondary education. nwaras, xs 

certain countries a short course of secondary schooling exists side by side 
with an extended course, the former covering 9 to 10 academic years, the latter 
12 to 13 years, including primary education. In other countries - and this is the 
fv^ll if " f '^^"^hout Europe - after primary school all pupils enter the first 
cycle of secondary education: this first cycle (3 to 6 years after primary school) 
is followed by a second cycle of secondary education (3 to 5 years)! according ?o 
ra!r^3 J* " ^"f"^" countries where the educational systei is not bfi^g 
reorganised on comprehensive lines this is the pattern of development. 

nf ^pnSrJ°^i°''^?f ^^^^"'^^"PPl-^es a synoptic table of the academic organisation 
of general education in the CCC member states. 



CHAPTER 2.0 



MODERN LANGUAGES STUDIED 

Although foreign languages have occupied an important place i-aiong the subjects. 

compulsory or optional, included in the general secondary schools' curricula in all 
CCC member states, it is only in the last 10 years that thev have found their place 
either as optional or compulsory subjects in primary education - and in some 
countries even In pre-school education. 

onrin!!/^ A^T/ ^"""T ^ """^^ °^ curricula, a distinction is made between compulsory, 
optional and discretionary. Compulsory teaching means that all pupils must study the 
language prescribed In the curriculum. Optional teaching means ?hat they must sLj 
a subject of their own choice from several alternative possibilities offered iu the 
nald nnt"!^^Jv 5 °' """^ languages. Discretionary teaching means that pupils 
need not study a modern language but may choose one if they wish to; usually they 
Have a choice of several modern languages. 

2.1 Pre-school education 

A few years ago France, Britain and the Federal Republic of Germany began 
experimenting with the teaching of a modern language as a second language, parallel 
with Instruction in the mother tongue. in"jardlns d'enfants;' infant schools and 
kindergarten, with the help of native kindergarten teachers and nurt^ery school 
teachers who had obtained posts in the neighbouring country under an exchange 
clrlZ' n way young French children taking part in play sessions with young 

German. British. Italian or Spanish nursery-school teachers come to assimilate the 
idiom of the latter; and in the same way young German children will be absorbing 
French or English. " 

Pre-school education (pilot schemes) 



COUNTRY i 


English 


or 


French 


or 


German 


France 


X 








X 


r 

Federal Republic of Germany 


X 




X 






United Kingdom 


X 



2. 11 Primary education 

In most countries a modern language is taught at primary school level only by 
way of experiment, m some, however, a modern language has been made a compulsory 
subject for all children from the age of 8 or 9. 



I. 



Experimental teaching of this kind may take two forms; 

For some years now, in France and in Germany, some children coming into the 
primary school have already acquired some knowledge of a modern language at 
nursery school or kindergarten; and if all the effort made to assimilate a 
new idiom is not to be in vain, they must bu given instruction, from their 
first year in primary school, which continues the linguistic culture they 
have received, which will maintain the early knowledge already acquired and 
develop it systematically in preparation for entry into secondary school. 
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2« Some countries, for example i the United Kingdom^ France, the Federal Republic, 
Finland) Sweden and Switzerland, have begun In a number of schools the 
experimental teaching of a modern language In the third year^ or from the 
age of 8 upwards. In Spain, under the new 1968 education act» the teaching of 
English has actually become compulsory for all primary school pupils from the 
third year onwards. Even though not all Spanish schools have been successful 
In attaining this ambitious aim, the tendency shown by this act Is plain. 
In Sweden, English has been a compulsory subject for all children In the 
fourth year of the grundskola (basic school) - a stage In the educational 
process which by European standards Is still regarded as part of primary 
education (10 years). For 10 years this arrangement is to be introduced from 
1972 onwards, in the third year, that Is to say for 9-year olds. Experiments 
began some time ago. 

Thus there has been significant progress since 1962, when no modem language 
was being taught regularly In primary schools except Sweden le the first 4 or 5 
years at school. 

We must not forget, however, those countries In which there is a special 
.linguistic position le countries with two or more national languages or those with 
linguistic minorities whose languages are recognised and taught in schools. 

1. Countries with two or more national languages which are taught In school 
simultaneously and to the same extent: 

Ireland - Irish and English; 

Luxembourg - Luxembourgish, French and German; 

Malta - Maltese and English* 

2. Countries with two or more national languages, one of which is the mother 
tongue and the other (or others) is (are) the first (or second) foreign 

. language, although also national: 

Belgium - French, Dutch (Flemish), German; 
Finland - Finnish, Swedish; 

Switzerland - Get*man, French, Italian. 

3. Countries with linguistic minorities whose languages are recognised and 
taught in schools in certain regions: 

Austria - Croatian, Slovenian, Hungarian; 

Denmark - German; 

France - German; 

Italy - French, German, Slovenian; 

Netherlands - Frisian; 

Federal Republic of Germany - Danish, Frisian; 

Sweden - Lappish, 
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The following table indicates the countries where froo primary school onwards 
a second aodern language U taught alongside the mother tongue - either a second 
national language or a foreign language » whether experlnentally for a limited 
number of children or as a compulsory subject for all. This table ignores minority 
languages. 

Primary education 



Country 


1 


Age 




1 

: 6 




8 


9 


10 

1 


Austria 








E e 


i 


Belgium 


F/D e 


F/D e 


1 

F/D (c) 


F/D (c) 


F/D (c) 


Cyprus 










1— 

1 

; E C 


Denmark 










1 


Spain 






E e/c 


E e/c 


E e/c 


Finland 






E/Sw/F^ 0 


E/Sw/F^ 0 


E/Sw/F^ 0 


France 


E/G/I/Sp e 


E e 


E e 


E e 


Norway 










Fed. Rep. of 
Germany 


F e 


E e 


E e 




United 
Kingdom 




F e 


F e 


F e 


Sweden 






E e 


E c 


Switzerland 






G/F e 


G/F e 

■ , ■■ t. 





D B 


Dutch 


G » 


German 


c « 


compulsory 


0 s optional 


E = 


English 


I « 


Italian 


(c)« 


compulsory in 


G/F» German or 


F = 


French 


Spa 


Spanish 




certain regions 


French etc 




Finnish 


Sv = 


Swedish 


e « 


experimental 
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2#21 Secondary school » ahorter course 



In all countries where there Is a shorter course pattern of secondary education 
the curriculum includes one or more modern languages. 



1 

: COUNTRY 

i 

i 
I 

I—— 


Number of tnodern languages 


Compulsory 


Optional 

• 


Discretionary 


Austria 


1 








1 


Belgium 


1 










. Denmark 


1-2 










Finland 


1 








1 


: France 


1-2 










! Italy 


1 










Luxembourg 


i 3 










Norway 


i 2 










The Netherlands 


' 1-3 

1 








1 


Fed. Rep* of Germany 


1 

t 








1 


United Kingdom 












England 










1 


Scotland 










1 


Northern Ireland 










1 


Sweden 


1 








1 


Switzerland 


1 








1 


Turkey 

i 
fl 

1 


1 











2.22 Secondary school, extended course ^ lower level 

The extended course secondary curricula in all countries provide for the 
teachin>> of one or more modern languages from the lower level onwards. In several 
countries the lower level of the secondary school extended course and the secondary 
school shorter course are identical, except for the number of modern languages » 
Whereas the previous table (2.21) shows only countries with middle schools 
(secondary school, shorter course), where courses actually conclude, the following 
table shows all the alternatives In the lower secondary school level preparing for 
entry to the upper level* 
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COUNTRY 


. Number of modern languages 




Compulsory 


Optional 


Discretionary 


Austria 


1-2 






Belgium 


3 






Cyprus 


1 






Denmark 


3 






Spain 


1 


j 




Finland 


2 






France 


1 - 2 






Greece 


1 




1 


Ireland 




1-2 


1 


Iceland 


2 




1 


Italy 


1 






Luxembourg 


3 




i 


Malta 


2 






Norway 


2 




i 

i 


The Netherlands 


3 




1 

1 


Ffid • R@n . nf rZ^ivfTmno 


1-2 


1 




United Kincdom 








Enul and 




1 


X 

1 




Scu t land 




1 




Northern Ireland 




1 


1 


Sweden 


I 


1 






Switzerland 


2 - 3 




1 




Turkey 


1 

















mndnrn ' ^P^^'^'^^^''^ Importance attached to the teaching of the various 

d ?fer..ir"'"r/' «''-^'«lni"K the following table, which shows, for the 

on! r!^ countries, the number of compulsory languages and where the teaching of 
ont. two or three modern InnguaKes is compulsory (1). optional (2) or discretionary 



COUNTRY 



r 



Austria (1 - 2) 


French 

r 
1 




1 
1 


■! 

.; Dutch (KU<ml.sh) 
; KtiKli-sli 


KrtMU' h 

Dutvh ' 

i 

Kn>:Ilsh . 
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COUNTRY 


1 


2 


3 


Cyprus (1) 


English 






Denmark (3) 


English 

Genoan 

French 






Spain (1) 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 1 


English 

French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Arab 






r 

Finland (2) 


English 

Swedish 

Finnish 

German 

French 

Russian 


English 

Swedish 

Finnish 

Cerir^n 

French 

Russian 




France (1-2) 


English 

German 

Spanish 

Italian 

Dutch 






Greece (1) 


French 
English 






Ireland (1 - 2) 




French 
Spanish 
German 
Italian 


i 


Iceland (2) 

i 


Danish 
English 


German 


— — ►! 


\ 

1 

1 ! 

1 U.ily (1) 

1 

1 


French 
Enpjish 
German 
Spani sh 







o 
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COUNTRY 


j 






Luxembourg (3) 


Frinch 
German 
English 






Malta (2) 


English 
Italian 
French 







Norway (2) 


English 
German 


German 




The Netherlands (3) ' 

1 

I 


English 

French 

German 






Fed. Rep. of Germany i 

(1 - 2) ! 

1 


English 
French 


French 
Dutch 


French 
Dutch 


1 

United Kingdom (1) ! 




French 
German 

Russian 




» 

Sweden (1) 


English 


French 
German 




Switzerland (2 - 3) 


French 
German 
Italian 
English 






Turkey (1) 


English 

French 

German 







It may be concluded that English as a foreign language is part of the 
curriculum for the lower level of the secondary school shorter course in all 
countries except the United Kingdom and Ireland; French is part of the same 
curriculum for 15 countries, German for lA. The other modern languages taught to a 
lesser extent are Spanish. Jtallan, Dutch, Russian, Danish, Swedish, Finnish. 
Portuguese and Arabic. 

2 . 3 S econdary school, extended course - upper l eve 1 

LanKuages have a place in secondary school curricula (upper Ifvcl) in all 
countries, with the exception of Latin and ancient Greek in classical secomi.iry 
schools. The number of modern languages varies according to the type of setH.nd.jry 
education (classical, modern, modern languages, mathematics, .siience etc) ami 
according to the country. 
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1 

COUNTRY 


Number of nodern largt\rsea 


1 

Compulsory 


Optional 


Discretionary 


Austria 


1-2 




1 


Belgium 


2 - 3 




1 


Cyprus 


2 






Denmark 


3 






Spain 


1 






FinlaAd 


3-4 






Frinc^ 


1 


2 


1 


Greece 


1-2 






Ireland 




1-2 




IcelaAd 


4 






Italy 


1 






Luxembourg 


3-4 






Malta 


2 






• Norway 


3 






1 

; The Netherlands 


3 






; Fed. Rep. of Germany 


1-2 


1 


1-2 


! United Kingdom 








England 




1 - 3 




Scotland 




1-3 




Northern Ireland 




1-3 




Sweden 


3 






Switzerland 


2-3 






Turkey 


1 


1 


1 



The following table shows the importance attached ti> the teaching of the 
different modern languages at the upper secondary level in the countries listed i the 
number of languages which are compulsory and those of which one» two, three or even 
four are taught as compulsory (1), optional (2) or discretionary (3) subjects. 



1 


2 


3 


English 




English 


French 




French 


Russian 




Russian 


Italian 




Italian 


Croatian 




Croatian 


Slovenian 




Slovenian 


Hungarian 




Hungarian 






Spanish 






Czech 



COUNTRY 



Auscri.1 (1-2) 
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COUHTRY 



Belgiuo (2*3) 



Cyprus (2) 



Denmark (3) 



Spain (X) 



Finland (3 - 4) 



France (1-2) 



Dutch 

French 

English 

German 

Spanish 

Italian 



English 
French 



English 
German 
French 
Russian 



French 

English 

Ger&ian 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Arabic 

Swedisti 

Finnish 

English 

German 

French 

Russian 

Spanish 



English 
German 
Spanish 
Italian 
Dutch 
Russian 
Portuguese 
Modern Hebrew 
Colloquial Arabic 
Classical Arabic 
Modern Greek 
Swedish 
Ctiinesie 



German 

Spanish 

Italian 



English 

German 

French 

Russian 

Spanish 
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COtlMTIty 


1 


2 


3 


Greece (1-2) 


French 








english 










French 




Ireland (1 - 2) 




German 








Spanish 








Italian 






Danish 








English 






Iceland (A) 


German 








French 








French 








English 






Italy (1) 


German 








Spanish 








French 




Russian 




German 




Dutch 


Luxembourg (3*4) 


English 








Italian 








Spanish 








English 






Malta (2) 


Italian 








French 








English 








German 






Norway (3) 


French 








Russian 








Spanitih 








French 






The Netherlands (3) 


German 








English 


..1 1 , ■ . — • — ^ 


, 




English 




French 




French 




Russian 


Fed. Rep. of Germany 


Russian 




Spanish 






(I - 3) 


Spanish 




Italian 








Dutch 








Portuguese 








Modern Greek 
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Pron. the above summary It emerges that the following languages are scheduled 
as compulsory, optional or discretionary subjects in currlculS fSr tSe ujper ujjl 
of secondary schools of CCC countries: 
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Language 



Nuttbar of countries 



English 
French 



18 



19 



German 



15 



Spanish 



12 



Italian 



11 



Russian 



10 



Dutch 



The other modern languages taught* but to a lesser extent: Portuguese, Oanish» 
Swedish* Norwegiani Finnishi modern Greek, modern Hebrew, Slovenian, Croatian, 
Arabic and Chinese. 



All CCC member states include modern languages in their curricula for general 
secondary education. In the last 5 to 10 years, a large number have also introduct^d 
the teaching of a modern language as an eKperiment or even as a compulsory subject 
in their primary curricula. Lastly, three countries have initiated very interesting 
experiments with the teaching of a modern language at the pre*-school stage. 

While in a number of countries instruction in a modern language is already 
given to all children (between the ages of 10 and 15 in Sweden, between 11 and 14 
in Italy, between 12 and 14 in Denmark, between 5 and 15 in Malta and between 11 and 
16 in Norway) not to mention countries with two or three national languages, other 
countries have made remarkable progress towards this objective. Examples are Spain, 
with its 1965 ministerial decree on the compulsory teaching of English in the last 
two years of primary schooling; France, where a very large majority of pupils study 
a modern language for the CES (Certificate of Higher Education) or the CEG 
(Certificate of General Education); the Netherlands, where only a small proportion 
learns one modern language as a minimum; the Federal Republic of Germany, where at 
least one modern language is part of the compulsory curriculum for all types of 
secondary schools (Hauptschule, Realschule, Gymnasium); the United Kingdom, whore 
some 10 years ago there was a full-scale revolution in the attitude towards modern 
languages. 

The countries with two or more national languat;es are: Belgium, Finland, 
Ireland, Luxembourg, Switzerland. 

We must therefore conclude that countries with a national language in less 
consnon use frequently require children taking the extended secondary course to study 
3 or 4 modern languages as compulsory subjects, whereas countries with a national 
language in general use usually make do with the teaching uf one or two compulsory 
modern languages t 



Conclusion 
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Modern lang uage gyronania or IvcecB (enraples) 



COUNTRY 


NuniDer of compulsory modern languages 


Belgium 


3 


1/enmark 


3 


Finland 


4 


Iceland 


4 


Luxembourg 


4 


Norway 


3 


The Netherlands 


3 


Sweden 




Switzerland 


3 


Austria 




Spain 




Italy 




Fed. Rep. of Germany 


2 



It should be noted, and this is somewhat disquieting, that in certain countn^o 
there is a tendency to reduce the amount of time given t^ modern laSgulLs in til 
extended secondary school course curricula to the advantage oroth« subject in 

lZ:iL V TT'r P"**"' ^'^^^ 1^70 to choose Jtensuf study of one 

inS« fJe t f**" preparation for the baccalaureat. In the NetSer ands? 

under the 1968 schools reform, the total number of periods for modern lanauaaes 
was cut down: before 1968 the total at the gymnasium was 36 and at [Se Srf 
burgerschool (languages section) as many as 50 - while since ^968 the 10?^?^ the 
gymnasium has been only 29 and at the athenaeum (section A) 41 
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CHAPTER 3.0 



TIME ALLOCATED TO MODERN LANGUAGE STUDIES PER WEEK 

To have a clear basis of comparison T L^o f?"! . ^^^^ timetables, 
agree on a few comparable Ss of measLr ill J' surmount certain obstacles and 
the total numbt^r of weekly periods Z lZll I ^^^ures representing 

Such calculations caHe onirapproxLace as on thr'^'^K'"! ^"'^''^^ ^^"^ht. 
from country to country (and indelH in ^l . ? teaching periods vary 

usual length is Ltllel ^i L^^to titltlT """''^^^f ^'^hool to school: the 

actual tefching d^^P^^^a^ (If h" ^^^e number of 

surj\:i°iSr;;:;reis n^^t'*^ e a;?:!^^sjL?e^rh^jrr:of^s:. 

only 6 to 7 we^Jl'^rs^L'^^un t^e'^otaJ ll 1^1? T ^^^^^ 

over 3 months, while other countries hav' barely 2 ?/2 montS«°°V°'-''^^' 
countries have a 5-day school week ^^h«r« ! 1/2 months. Moreover, some 

the happy tradition o? allowinrf iouSarfor I^^^^^ countries have 

school year. Laatlv <rmno^ L certain commemorative days during the 

purposes of compsrlL'! " '""'""^ indications for 

independently of the non-,„s„tlf led fscJo^s'^^eraJed ^fue? °' '"f"""™' 

Hour ipz z iizi^: a'^Je:?Hj^rLt"'?L"::ji'yie:rti^j\ji::::""i - 

opted for the ter™ "period" (Jllf F^Lh «ri Is ■•cLBSe'")." 
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Length of a period In minutes 


Austria 




50 


Italy 




60 


Belgium 




50 


Luxembourg 




50 


Cyprus 




45 


Malta 




45 


Denmark 




50 


Norway 




45 


Spain 




60 


The Netherlands 


40 


- 45 






45 


Fed* R6p. of Germany 




45 


France 




55 


United Kingdom 


35 


- 40 


Greece 


50 


- 55 


Sweden 




40 


Ireland 


40 


- 45 


Switzerland 


45 


- 55 


Iceland 




45 


Turkey 


40 


- 45 



Given the diversity of systems and educational institutions, and the 
considerable number of experiments, pilot schemes, and reorganisations of school 
structures going on in the different CCC member states, it appears impossible to 
effect a total comparison. But an attempt can be made to seek out certain aspects 
common to most countries. The tables that follow relate, then, to the secondary 
school shorter courses or the lower level of secondary education as well as to the 
two types of extended secondary education found in one form or another in all 
countries: namely the modern languages gymnasium or lycee where modern languages 
have a predominant place in the curriculum, or the mathematics or science gymnasium 
or lycee where modern languages occupy a fairly modest place. These tables classify 
the languages by the order in which they are taught, the number of years during 
which they are taught and the total number of periods per week. The figures 
Include the numbers of periods in primary schools where a modern language is being 
taught systematically and not as a second national language. 

3 • 2 Secondary school shorter course or lower level of secondary education 



COUNTRY 


Order in which 
languages are taught 


Number of years 


Total number of 
periods per week 


Auslr i.j 




4 


15 






3 


12 






2 


6 






1 


2 


Cyprus 




6 


20 






5 


20 


Di'nu.irk 




A 
I 


11 

4 


Spa in 






18 


Finliti.l 




h (7) 
4 (5) 


12 (15) 
8 (10) 
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COUNTRY 


1 Order in which 
languages are taught 


Muaber of years 


Total nuabar of 1 

periods per week 1 


France 


1 1 
2 


4 
2 


13-15 1 
6 1 


Greece 


1 1 


3 


12 1 


Ireland 


1 1 




9-15 1 




1 


3 


12 1 


Iceland 


2 


2 


10 




3 


1 


3 1 


Italy 


1 


3 


8 1 




1 


4 


21 1 


Ltjxembourg 


2 


4 


14 




3 


2 


8 


Malta 1 


1 
2 


4 
4 


28 1 
16 1 


Norway 


1 

2 


5 
2 


20 1 
10 1 




1 






The Netherlands 


2 
3 






Fed* Rep* of Germany 1 


1 


6 


27 1 




2 


4 


14 1 


United Kingdom 


1 
2 


5 


20-25 1 
8-20 


Sweden 1 


1 


7 


21 1 






2-3 


7-11 


Switzerland 


1 


2 - 7 


6-28 1 


Turkey 


1 


3 


9 1 
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3»3 Extended gecondary school courae 
3.31 "Modern langtiagea" biaa 



COUNTRY 


OtAat In which 


Number of yeara 


Total number of 


languages are taught 


perloda per week 




1 


9 


29 - 32 


Austria 


2 


5 


16 - 19 




1 


6 


30 


Belgium 


2 


4 


8-9 




3 


3 


4-9 


Cyprus 


1 


8 


32-36 






2 


3 


6-7 






0 


32 


Denmark 


2 


6 


23 




3 


4 


16 


Spain 


1 


9 


25 




1 


8 - flO) 


24 - (28) 




2 


7 


29 


Finland 








3 


3 


13 




4 


3 


15 




1 


7 


24 


France 


2 


5 


15 




3 


3 


9 




1 


6 


24 


Greece 


2 


3 


15 




1 




9-15 


Ireland 










2 




9-15 




1 


5 


20 




2 


6 


29 


Iceland 


3 


5 


17 




A 


2 


11 


Italy 


1 


8 


25 




1 


7 


38 






7 


28 


Luxembourg 








3 


6 


29 




A 


A 


13 
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COUNTRY 



Ordtr In which 
languagttt arc Uught 



Kalta 



Norway 



Netherlands 



Fed. Rep. of Geroany 



United Kingdom 



j Nuaber of ycara 


1 Total nuuiber of 


I periods par waaH | 


1 7 


I 49 1 


1 7 


1 28 


1 ^ 


40 


1 ^ 


18 


1 3 


L ^® 


6 






41 


9 


36-42 


5 


29 


I (2 - 3) 


(4-8) 


1 4 1 

1 ' 


30-39 1 


6 





Sweden 



Switzerland 



3 


1 ^ 


1 


Turkey 


1 

1 (2) 


1 ^ 
I (3) 


1 

1 (5) 


3.32 "Mathematics and 


science" bias 














COUNTRY 


Order In which 
languages are taught 


Number of years 


Total number of 
periods per week 


\ustria 


1 

2 


9 

(4) - 5 


27 - 29 
(12) - 17 - 19 


Belgium 


1 

2 

(3) 


6 
5 

(3) 


24 
12 
(7) 


Cyprus 


>■ 1 

I L 


6 

3 


24 
6 
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COUNTRY 


Ord«r in which 
languaiu art taugbt 


Ntttbar of yMrt 


Total nuaber of 
periods p«r WMk 


DctuMtk 






26 
11 
16 


Spain 






25 


Finland 


\ 


8 - (10) 


24 - (28) 
29 
13 


France 


2 


2 


. 23 
6 


Creece 






21 


Ireland 






(9 - 15) 


Iceland 






19 
20 
15 
8 


Italy 






25 


Luxembourg 


\ 


; 


35 
26 
24 


Malta 


2 




49 
28 


Norway 






ifl 
io 

13 

12 


The Netherlands 


I 1 

» 

1 




35 


Fed. Rep. of Germany 




8-9 
6 - 7 


36 - 37 
26 - 27 


United Kingdom 




5 


20 - 25 


Sweden 


i 2 

! 

1 ^ _ 


9 
5 
1 


26 

20 

I 

4 
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COUNTRY 


Order in which 
languages are taught 


Number of years 


Total number of 
periods per week 


Switzerland 


1 
2 


7 
4 


29 - 30 
13 


Turk«>y 


1 ' 

<2) (3) 


49 
(5) 



Conclusions 



1. 



2. 



A number of conclusions can be drawn from these comparative tables: 

More Importance is clearly attached to modern languages in an extended 

r^i-rir^;S "^''^ ^ languages" bias than where the bias Is 

towards mathematics or science. 

In Malta and Turkey more periods are devoted to the first modern language than 

elsewhere. In Malta the first modern language is English, which 
all children start learning in the first year of primary school; the figure 
of 49 for secondary schools should therefore be increased by 46 (primary 
schools). In Turkey, besides the upper secondary schools there are colleaes 

?Jf"c??r"i ""S**' in 'he "rst modern language which means an 

Intensification of the curriculum for that first modern language: in thd 
lycees the figures show a reduction. * 

There are very few countries where extended secondary school courses with a 
mathematics or science bias do not also make provision for at least two modern 

In some countries the extended secondary school course with a modern language 
bias reserves a high proportion of periods for the first language only, while 
the number of periods for the other languages is much more modest. 

There are other countries, however, where the extended secondary curricula in 
schools with a modern languages bias give almost as much weight to the second 
as to the first modern language: such is the case in Finland, Iceland, 
Luxembourg, Malta, the Federal Republic of Germany and Sweden. There are even 
countries where there are more periods for the second language than for the 
first - for example Finland and Iceland. One wonders then which is the first 
language - the one which children begin to learn first or the one allotted the 
most periods, even though it la being learnt as a second language. 

In 12 of the 21 CCC member states, extended secondary school courses with a 
modern languages" bias provide a total of 30 or more periods per week: In 
Malta, Norway and the Federal Republic of Germany the total Is 40 and over. 
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CHAPTER 4.0 



mmu or pupils per class 

One of the factors on which successful teaching depends eaoeclallv wh.n m,- 

tliiW ^ '^""^r language, Is the number ofpllTll J« class! Thl tlSle 

below concerns only secondary education It nu.t k« The table 

Number of pupils In a tnodern langauges claas 



COUNTRY 



Austria 
Belgium 
Cyprus 
Denmark 
; Spain 
Finland 
France 
Ireland 
Iceland 
Italy 

Luxembourg 

Malta 

Norway 

The Netherlands 
Fed* Rep. of Germany 
United Kingdom 

England 

Scotland 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 



Minimum 



30 



(*) 35 In the lower classes 
25 In the upper classes 
20 In the final year 



Average 



35 
21 

20 - 30 



25 


- 30 


25 


- 30 


20 


- 30 


25 


- 35 




25 



22 - 28 



27 
18 
30 
20 - 25 



Maxlfflum 



30 
32 
50 
28 
40 
35 - 44 
45 



40 
30 

20 - 35(*) 

30 
30 

70 
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CHAPTER 5.0 

AIMS OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 



iJuii Li-^^J-* ? / co.p.r.tlye rettarch. going b«yotid the .copt of th. prestnfc 
•tudy. Pron th« Inforaatlon supplied by the CCC aeaber itatai tww.v.r II-!!! 
deduce certain guideline. Indlciflve of^Se geSr c^^Jy^rS^r r 
include .u«Barle. of the lnfor«.tlon provided on thl. eubject. and the aJ2« 
complete agreement Is striking. Here are the main points: 



1. 



2. 



3. 



The study of one or more modern languages la an Integral part of pupils' 

llTlli Tl lVLT"^ l^^t" "clal and Internitlonal kilning. 

Its aim la at one and the same time formative, cultural and practical. 

tiiinZ'nJ'^K*"'?"! practical aspect as well as that of the general 
training of the mind as the purposes of learning a modern language. As resarda 
primary education, all countries agree that the practical .to! Jfaily gri«Jr 
SJ^ri V T'*" ""^ .x;re..lon. mulj TparaSou"?' 

?hr.horJerL.onJ!^« T f''*'***'^'' ^* »««"«y to differentiate between 
tne shorter aecondary achool course, whoae aim 1. primarily practical and i-he 

the accent Is chiefly on the practical and aodal aspect, of learning a 
inJ^^fJ^. r ''^ developing four capacities: understanding the sjoken- 
l«a^iiJ«ii*?f*f"* «»P""i°n m that language, both orally and written: 
tll Jt^r^VAy '^^f"'* " «hlch 1. secondary to 

im!n?I?'! aspects. The practical alma are nevertheless recognised by all 
T.TJr i "/°»«5^^«^»8 only a part of the Instruction, the moSt lmpo«a« 
c?wu«J^ f"'^*'^"8 introduction It gives to the • 

Seing 8tid?Si.' literature of the people or peoplea%ho.e language Is 

Generally speaking. In countries where secondary education has a vertical 

co«a^8"'AiLr^^^^'T^^'^"^''''^ ^^^^ p*"ii«i «i^>» ^tended 

«^ho!? .7 Austria, the Netherlands, the Federal Republic, for example (middle 
lltll J^^"*''"^ Gymnasium), the atreas la placed from the ata?t of the 
extended course, on the four practical alma and also on the fifth le the 
literary or cultural purpose. In thoee countrlea, on the other hand, where 
fo??ou«7K ^'f ^»'°'l«°»^«l structure, le where the loweri^vel U 

III lit ? ^'^^y- ^^"^^^ for example) 

the emphasis has latterly been laid In the lower level on the four practical 
alms rather than the fifth, which assumes Importance only at the upper level. 

iLiltt' 'l!^ ""^^ differentiate these alms according to three 

o?tll i rn^y countries. One group laid more stress on the prLtlcal study 
of the modern language concerned than on Intellectual or literary training • 
which amounts to saying that the practical and social purpose takes precedence 
over the cu tural and literary. The second group placed in the foreJJound 
It ^Jnd"^! .J'^K°' rr"'r^ education, general culture and the training of 
[^!lr .f^uTi °^ ^ ""^"^ ^^"^^^^^ "•^•'^"^ contribution towards 

ralil ^^''^ other subjects as for examrle the mother 

ongue. classical languages, mathematics, science and so on: thl. group seems 
to a tach less Importance to practical aims. The third group, lastly, stressed 
the importance of the practical aim in the case of the sLond modern anguage 

alt L i h " *"^ precedence over the practical a.m. But in 1S71 this 

feeling has disappeared. 
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4» Instructions and curricula in all the countries reveal that there has been a 
reorientation of nodem language study away froa the Mlnly cultural towards 
a note practical ain but also allowing cultural and literary training to be 
promoted at a later stage* As recently as the early sixties in several 
countries official instruction attached more importance to the written 
language and reading than to fhe spoken language » 

5. All countries are In agreement that a language must primarily aerve as a means 

of communication* Four capacities need therefore to be developed! for a 
practical purpose: hearings speaking, reading and %rriting the languagot 
Stress must be placed at the outset on the practical use of the language, 
starting with the spoken language (listening, pronunciation! conversation) » 
the next stage being that of the written language. 

6. At the lower secondary level, the study of modern languages is often confined 
to essentially practical aims. At the upper level, however, the cultural aim 
is everywhere of key importance. Knowledge of the language must be extensive 
enough to give easy access to more advanced study, with a view to specialising 
in the language being learnt, or to reading scientific works in foreign 
languages or pursuing higher studies abroad. 

7. Acquisition of a language is no longer an end in itself. It must at the same 
time help to spread knowledge about the peoples and countries whose language 
is being learnt, not merely their literature but also their civilisation and 
culture, their history and geography, customs, uocial and political Ufe and 
their contributions to art and sciencet 

8« Modern language teaching sets its sights still higher with the desire to 
8ti;nulate pupils* interest in world problems in general. In other words, 
modern language teaching is expected to serve the cause of international 
co^^operation, and deepen understanding and friendship among nations and peoples. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, for example, *'the object of the teaching 
is the modern language. A pupil should learn to use the written and spoken 
language. The educational vaJue of teaching a language is not, however limited to 
the imparting of a practical skill (which can result only in a certain superficial 
facility of expression in the language) nor to the acquisition of some kind of 
purely linguistic perfection (for example, grammatical accuracy). Rather should 
emphasis be given to the cultural aspect so that the pupil may become acquainted with 
a new intellectual sphere" (!)« 

It is the same in Austria. "Apart from the practical aim, ie enabling pupils 
to understand, speak, read and write a modern language with some degree of 
proficiency, cultural training is regarded as an important educational aim of 
language t&aching. Pupils learn about the institutions and social, economic and 
cultural life of the country (or countries) whose language they are studying and 
about the part it play? in the unification of Europe and the world« It is important 
that youn^ people should become aware of the values inherent in other civilisations, 
as this is the best way to prevent them from acquiring prejudices and the best 
means of developing their critical faculties and making them internat lonally- 
minded** (2). 



(1) Cf. report on Federal Republic of Germany, 5 0. 



(2) Cf. report on Austria, 5.0. 



language In current ua« and than to raad and tfrit. and !!«. ^7? 

(5) to glv. the pupa an Inten.t In the clvlin.tlon of the country vhoee 

}t!Tf^M •™«hlng o( IT, gwjriphj .nJ hletory 

It. tradition, .-nd cu.to... It. achle»«,ent. In setenc. aid fha art!!" (j" 

teaching'", the delegate. r «"itrL dUcu^'jS^^IL'o","'."" 't"""*' 

Hodern language textbooks In secondary general education". ' 

"The alma of modern language courses In secondary schools are both seneral 
and specific. The general aim, which Is shared with other subjiHa "rthe cJJilculu« 
mod'^nT"^''"' J° development of pupils' personality. ^Jd SlJe thJ studri? 
modern languages has a vital and distinctive role to plav The ^lllifit 4 
practical and cultural and are: ^ ^' specific alms are 

(1) to enable pupils to understand speech at normal speed; 

(2) to enable them to speak the language Intelligibly; 

(3) to enable them to read with ease and understanding; 

(4) to enable them to express themselves In writing, and 

The development of these aims should be integrated in the tearhlno »t «ii 
levels in terms of the age. ability and interests of the puJllsTo) 

(1) Cf. report on France, 5.0. 

(2) Cf. report on the United Kingdom B. 5.0. 

(3) Report on the course on "Modern language textbooks in secondary general 
education" organised by the Turkish Government under the auspices 0?'^ Council 

Cf. also "Modern languawes and the world of today" bv Max Coro^jch kArn.r,« o..., 
and Donald C Rlddy - CCC and AIDEU. .Scra.bour„/l,6j."" n uS'lur^^m!:;"'" 
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The Antcara courae» h«vins •xprcaaed agrMMcnt with the atatmcnt of alaa 
praparad at Oatla want on to axpraaa tha hopa that tha afforta to raftliaa thaa 
iiould eontributa aubatantially to intarnatlonal undaratanding and co-oparation. 

This definition of the ai«8 of nodern language teaching aa fortmilated at Oatla 
in 1966, haa been adopted by one nenbar atate of the CCC, in ita official 
inatructiona, namely Cyprua. But the regulationa of almoat all reflect more or 
leaa coaipletely and accurately theae aiu aa defined at Oatia. 
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CHAPTER 6.0 



METHODS AND TWMOS 
6.1 Methods 



.tateI"oJi!;\?S5n*'! In none of the CCC »«.b«r 

«:::?:}'p;!„iJo?:s'"'jj"^[^^\^""r^f^°"' «° i^t:""8:od^°Lro7 l about 

fnd .S. /L^ ; Pi«""^"8 °f claas work, lessons and homework and so forth - 

Trnltl l^rs h '° "^J"" methods: for all pracUcaJ 

J ^ ^ teaching methods best suited to them; and this Is true 

ir^ncil?! 8y general'conscSt the fundamental 

principle of a teaching pattern ensuring continuity Is freedom for the teacherrto 
choose the methods best suited to their abilities and those^ their pupUs ?he 

motivation on the part of the pupils. 

nhnur'^i!!'f"?I; ^rrr^^"^"''''' ^ ^""^ '^'^^^ °^ methods, the Ministries of Education In 
about half the CCC member states issue recommendations and suggestions on modern 
language teaching methods; urging, for example, that every nJlrn languaje^esson 

^Sjelgn'^igra^e :t"'''''"^ ^"'^ '''' ^^''^^'^^ ^-^-^"^ shalrbTthe 

Generally speaking. In all the member states today preference is eiven to 
act ve methods, and. more specifically, as regards language "acSing! d Ject and 
oral methods. Such methods correspond to the aims of rhe%eachin8 this subject. 

^onrJll-''I;^"^J'"!.Jj possible to distinguish five groups of methods used by 
teachers in the different countries; ^ 

^' IS^n^^hf'"^T^f'^^ method., teaching begins with grammar and literal translation. 
nnJ3/ teaching of the classical languages. This deductive method Is 

?rom sch'ooJs ' ' °" °f disappearing 

^* IntlJemrr°?' f'"?*'^?" ^t^^:^ "^'^ '^"^ ^^'^^"^ ^^"Buage and is continued 

:ur:i?ir..:cti;:^:^^rra';"^': ^zitrjr'''''' 

3. The modified direct method: here the teaching Is done on direct method lines. 
In the fore gn language as much as possible, but the mor.her tongue Is used 
for the cxpLmitlon of certain problems, especially grammatical difficulties, 
when explanation in the foreign UnguaRo would take up too much time. This 
r nr " there are a number of variants known as the "elective 

mi-lhod , conipromlae oral method" and so on. 

The ..udio-vlHual method: in the fifties a start w.is m.ide with the development 
ol modern methods m.nkin>-. use of audio-visual aids le the record-player, inu 
t.ipe-recorder flannel..>..r.,ph8. illustrated posters, flash-cardn, lilms. 
Illmstrips. film loop« .^nd slides - and so on to the l.in^u.iKe labor.Uory. 
1 U.S.. methods were developed p.irt icular iy In Fr.mce (St. Cloud ..nd Besanson) , 
thv United Kingdom (with the help of the NuK ield Foundation) and the United 
States of America. 

The methods ol appl U-d lin/.uist U s : such methods based on t iu- dir..t ::...ii,..d h-.t 
• ilHo iitllishu'. the results uf s.ientilu- rest-ant. ia „„uUrn I invuist iv uv 
r.-terred to as "stru. ttiral raetho.t". , ii . 
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Only two countries f Ireland and Malta» state that the grammatical method still 
finds favour with Mny of thslr ttschets* It is true that the aims stated and even 
more the requirements of final examinations In modern languages Influence decisively 
the choice of methods. It is therefore all the more satisfactory to note that in 
all countries teachers are using the direct method or a modified form of it - or 
at least that there is a strong tendency in this direction. 

6.2 Trends 

In all CCC member states it is noticeable that there are marked tendencies and 
indeed remarkable efforts towards modernising language teaching. In the last few 
years very definite progress has been made in the direction of the objective which 
the Council of Europe originally set Itself: that all Europeans should know another 
language parallel with their mother tongue. There are already a fairly large number 
of countries where the study of a modern language has become obligatory for all 
children from the age of 9, 10 or 11 - as for example, in Sweden, Denmark, Norway, 
Spain, Italy and the Federal Republic of Germany. In the other countries a 
corresponding body of legislation is in preparation - or, in cases where such 
legislation is in principle not possible, as in the United Kingdom, there are at any 
rate strongly-worded recommendations along these lines to local education authorities. 
In some countries, as for example France and the Federal Republic of Germany, attempts 
have been made to teach a modern language at the pre<^school stage: and those 
experiments are showing good results. 

Although not all countries supplied information or comments on modern language 
textbooks used in their schools, the general tendency is for these to be edited by 
teams of several persons, experienced teachers as a rule, of whom one at least 
comes from a country where the language being taught is the national mother-tongue. 

The Ministries of Education recommend that authors of textbooks should take 
account of modern teaching methods and heed the findings of research in modern and 
applied linguistics. 

There are hardly any modern languages textbooks these days not supplemented by 
companion audio-visual material. 

In all countries increasing use is being made of audio-visual aids in modern 
language teaching. Complete French, English and German audio-visual courses have 
indeed been devised in France and the United Kingdom, particularly - but also in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Durln^i the last 10 years or so the use of the language laboratory has spread 
considerably throughout Europe. At present language laboratories have been installed 
in a very large number of schools in countries such as the United Kingdom^ Sweden, 
Denmark and Switzerland: the figures are more modest for countries such as Finland, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands and the Federal Republic of Germany but they are on 
the increase* 

Modern teaching methods would not be complete without devising methods of 
examination adapted to present-day aims in modern language teacliing. And so a number 
of countries mention experiements to develop modern methods of evaluation (oral 
tests). The new examination arrangements for the Scottish Certificate of Education 
include, for instance, appropriate to the various grades, an aural comprehension 
test and a test of understanding by reading. 

Si)mi' countries, as for example Krancu, thv Federal Rupubllc of Germany, Sweden 
•ind TurM»y record as a nt'w trend the teaching, of one or more* siibjects in a foreign 
l.tnv;uak»f which i.s itself beting studiifd. Iranco and tfi«* Federal Republic of (lermany 
.irv un thv point ot introducing bilingual lyc.ccs (Gymnasia) where the I'irst years 
will be devoted to intensive study of the lan>;ua>;e ol the other country and where. 




starting with the third or fourth year, one or two other subjects, such as history 

wLre JSe'teachln^ rh! f "PP^"^ /e'^ondary schools, colleges have been established 

l^hL^M ^ ^""^8" language is carried out on a more intensive scale 

and mathematics and science are taught in that language. 

o»o« J"i"^f countries modern language courses are now broadcast on radio or 
even television. There are modern language programmes designed for the general 
public which command a large audience and there are school fadlo and television 
programmes. The Italian radio and television (RAI) 'telescuola' p^ogJam^e IncLes 
an English course - as does the Bavarian radio and television "Telekoll^" ?he BBC 
produced the radio-vision course "French for Beginners" as long ago as 196^. 

Another important development is that year by year an increaalne n..mKor nf 
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CHAPTER 7.0 



PINAL EXAMINATIONS IN MODERN LANGUAGES 

In all CCC member states the extended secondary course is formally compltt«d 
by final examinations which include modern languages. In all countries with 
institutions of higher education these examinations at the same time mark the end of 
secondary education and qualify for admission to further education. In principle 
the present summary considers only the examinations taken at the end of the extended 
secondary course. Some countries, however, also have formal examinations at the end 
of the shorter course or of the lower level of secondary education. When this is 
the case, due reference is made in the country reports, as for example in the 
United Kingdom with the GCE "0" level or the equivalent "Ordinary Grade" of the 
u®''?^"''!?® °' Education in Belgium the examination marking the end of 
middle school studies and in Italy the examination at the end of the scuola media 
media). ^° qualify Pupila for the intermediate school diploma (licenza della scuola 

Although most examinations marking the end of extended secondary courses at 
the same time qualify pupils for admission to higher education, in some CCC member 
states it is not enough to pass this final examination and in order to secure 
admission to higher education, further conditions must be met. In the United 
Kingdom the universities require passes in certain subjects at "A" level in the 
General Certificate of Education, or in the Scottish Certificate of Education "h" 
(higher grade) passes. In Belgium the school-leaving certificate is not a 
^y^o to higher education and a matriculation examination must 

also be taken. In Spain, the "Bachillerato general superio" examination is taken 
at the end of the extended secondary course, but to secure admission to university 
\. r r ^^^"^ ^ "^'"^'^y pre-unlversity year, is necessary, at the end of 

which the matriculation examination (Examen de Madurez) has to be taken. In the 
Federal Republic of Germany it has been necessary to introduce the numerus clausus 
restricting admission to university in certain sectors. 

Sweden, on the other hand, han recently abolished the formal examination marking 
the end of secondary education and replaced it by continuous evalyation. Marks 
obtained in the secondary school leaving certificate are the basis for deciding 
whether a candidate shall be admitted to this or that higher education establishment. 

In 15 countries final examinations are organised on a national or regional 
scale and in 3 countries they are organised by the individual schools. Sweden no 
longer has formal examinations at the end of secondary school studies, although the 
Swedish National Board of Education exercises indirect control over the quality of 
teaching through the standard tests used for continuous assesement. In Turkey 
except for the case of the colleges, there is no obligatory final examination In 
modern languages. 

In a large majority of countries the final examinations consist of two parts: 
a written test and oral. The written test includes translation from the mother 
tongue into the foreign language and in the other direction, precis (ie condensed 
version of a text, synthesis, summary, resume); the guided commentary; questions 
requiring answers; free composition on a given subject; reproducing a text read 
aloud by the examiner (in German Nacherzahiung) ; dictation; and reading comprehension 
tests. The reproduction and diciatlcn are not simply written tests, as candidates 
write down what they have heard. This type of test can therefore be called "aural- 
written . There are other sorts of tests not dissimilar from these. In the way 
of oral tests there are plenty of variations: reading aloud, questions and answers, 
composition, conversation, recitation of a text learnt by heart, explanation of a 
text read Immediately before the examination. Besides oral tests there are the 
aural comprehension texts taken in the United Kingdom, Malta and Cyprus. 
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In all countries the Importance of the spoken language Is recognised and 
attempts are made to give it adequate place in examlnatlona. To date, however » 
clrcumatancei have compelled most countries to leave the final decision to the 
candidates* written work, with the oral serving merely as modifying marks obtained 
in the written examination. 

It must be concluded that in almost all countries methods of examining in 
modem languages are of a conservative nature; this can apjiarently be accounted for 
by tradition, conformity of examination methods for all subjects, and the necessity 
for standardisation. Yet the difference of weight attached to the various types of 
test in the different countries is astonishing; for example, the essay and 
reproduction of a text read aloud are almost the only tests in the majority of the 
LMnder of the Federal Republic of Germany, Austria, Denmark and Norway, whereas this 
type of test is scarcely to be found at all in the other countries. The guided 
commentary, on the other hand, is current especially in France and Scotland. 

In order to ensure regional or national uniformity in oral examinations, it is 
necessary to have highly developed technical equipment, which must be available in 
all schools. As far as is known, only England, Scotland and Sweden have carried 
out experiments of this kind on a sufficiently broad scale or indeed on a nation- 
wide scale. This kind of examination can only be undertaken with the aid of tape 
recordings. 

While in many countries the written examination involves only one or two tests, 
it is interesting to note how in England, Scotland and also Cyprus, attempts are 
being made to do Justice to the multifarious aspects of modern language teaching by 
means of a fairly broad range of tests of various kinds* 

The following table relates only to those final examinations which qualify 
for admission to higher education. One must realise, however, that it is not really 
possible to make precise comparisons because, for example, the guided commentary or 
composition in one country is not the same thing as in another. The categorisation 
here is thus only an attempt to establish an approximate basis of comparison. 
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CHAPTER 8.0 



TRAIN tNC OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 

The training and recruitment of teaching staff, specialised or otherwise, has 
already been the subject of a number of general studies from the International angle. 
This study Is limited to the training of modern language teachers in thn CCC member 
states (1). 

According to the different requirements of the types of educational system - 
which In all European countries la organised on the basis of primary education, 
shorter-course or extended secondary education or else upper and lower levels of 
secondary education - two different kinds of modern language teachers are to be 
found In most countries: 

1. Teachers qualified for the extended secondary education course or alternatively 
the upper level; 

2. Teachers qualified for the short secondary course or alternatively the lower 
level. The latter usually teach In primary schools also, If a modern language 
Is already being taught at the primary school stage. 

In many countries the teacher of the first type la known as a professeur. In 
France, however, teachers In the colleges of general education (CEG) also take that 
title; they are, that Is to say, professeurs for the CEG grade, although by virtue 
of the training they have received they belong to the second category. 

To make It easier to differentiate between the two types of tccher I propose 
using for teachers In the first category the term "professeur" (In t lycfie) and for 
those In the second category the term 'mattre*. 

In principle In all countries there are two sorts of Institutions where a 
future teacher can study and be trained: 

1. The university; 

2. An Institution providing training for the second category, ie maltres, in 
principle regarded as part of the higher (or tertiary) education system and 
known under various names such as "ecole normale", "College of Education" 

lararhogskOla", "Padagoglsche Hochachule"- "Mochschule fUr Erziehungswlssen- 
schaft , padagoglsche Akademie" - and so forth. 

The future professeur (teacher in a lycee, Gvronasluro etc), after passing his 
final secondary school examination, will study at a university for a period of from 
3 to 6 years, most frequently for at least U years. Many modern language students 
spend a year at a university abroad. After completion of a full university course 
the candidate takes an appropriate examination, either a university examination 
whereby he obtains a deKree such as llcence-es-lettres or master's <leRr»'o, BA i»r MA, 
MaKlstcr Artlum, or IMiI l.»soph lae M.iRlster or Fllosoflo Knndfd.it or dorteur-i's- 1 »-t t r«*s 
etc, or, alternatively, a state examination which In some countries Is competitive 
as, for ex.tmplc, the CAPKS. he agrcKatlon or the first Stantsexaraen. Frequently 
he has studied two. Indeed sometimes three, subjects and Is qualified In more than 
one m«)dern lannuane. 

(I) F.M the tralnlnv. "f modern latiKua^e teachers the auttior Is able Id m.ike usi- 
• •I tht study by Karl Hasrhiera with the title ''University exam Inat iotis ..| 
future modern lan^'iaKe teachers" (a cyclostyJed doiument Issued by tin- Cmtu i 1 
"I Kurope CCC/i-SK (69) Project 50/6, St rasb-.„r>-. , I Ati>-.ust l'>()9j. 
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In most countries this academic university training is suppletoented by practical 
vocational training (pedagogy) although this is not yst an intsgral part of teacher 
training in all countries. As a general rule practical vocational training takes 
the form of a course in teaching theory and practicci with periods of observation 
and teaching practice in schoolSi and lectures in didactics and methods. Depending 
on the country, these courses last 3 months (the Netherlands) one year (France and 
the United Kingdom) cr as much as two years (Federal Republic of Germany). At the 
end an examination has to be taken and like the examination at the end of the 
university course, it is one of the conditions for obtaining formal certification. 
In France, for instance, this course and the examination are part of the CAPES 
(Certificat d'Aptitude au Professorat du Second Degre) and the agregation; in the 
Federal Republic of Germany students are required to take the second Staatsexamen 
at the end of the two years' vocational training. 

The future mattre (for the short secondary education) undergoes vocational 
training at a training centre, very often the same centres as those providing 
training are the same as those for instituteurs (primary school teachers). But, 
whereas future professeurs undergo a more or less exclusively theoretical training, 
followed afterwards by practical training, the vocational training of future maltres 
is at all times a combination of academic study of the subject itself and practical 
training in teaching theory and methods, ie study of the modern language itself, 
linguistics, literature and other relevant matters is accompanied by lectures in 
pedagogics educational theory and method, as well as observation or practice in the 
classroom. As a general rule, in order to secure admission to these centres the 
candidate must have passed his final secondary school examination, but there are 
exceptions. Since these courses, which last 3 years, are more strictly controlled. 
It is more difficult to interrupt them by a period spent abroad. Some of these 
centres, however, make arrangements in collaboration with similar institutions 
abroad for the student to spend a certain amount of time in the country whose 
language he is studying, and this period counts as an integral part of the course. 
Normally, those preparing to occupy posts as mattres obtain qualifications not only 
in one subject but in several: that is to say, they will teach the modern language 
In question and other subjects. The end of this training period Is duly marked by 
an examination after which there Is often a further period of practical training and 
a probation period of varying duration. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany students training for posts as mattres take 
a second examination at the end of this practical vocational training period. Those 
whose training Is designed for the shorter secondary course may also obtain their 
vocational training by 3 years at a university plus a course of teaching theory and 
practice lasting from 12 to 18 months. At the end of their university course they 
take an Initial Staatsexamen, and another at the end of the course of teaching 
theory and pract ice. 

Although all countries recommend that their future modern language teachers 
should spend a f.ilrly lengthy period in one of the countries whose language they 
are studying before their final examination, in the ma)ority of CCC member states 
this stay abroad is not yet obligatory. No country so far imposes any obli^iation 
on modern l.inguaKt* teachers to make regular visits abroad to refresh their knowledge 
of the language. 

A vrry I'lr^v number of luturc mo<*ern language teachers do makt* prolonKcd stays, 
.1 vtMr or fVfn l()n>^er, ibro.iU, cither during the university course or immedlaLely 
■ itti'r their final examinations. They may be awarded v;rants or take posts .is 
assistants especially in the Tnited Kin>;(ii)m, France and the Federal Republic ot 
r,crfnanv but aiso in Austria, Switzerland, Italy and Spain. At a later st.i/.e modern 
I ov.ua. 'c teachers already w^irkinK take tlu* opportunity, alter .i few years* pro! ess iDtia I 
expiT i. :u i»f i'liuK abri)ad tuider ao international teacher exchange systePi. Te.ichiT 
exi houses h ivr I -rn fostiTi'd [particularly hctweet) the Federal Repiihllc ot Cermany and 
rr.uu r, Kruu i' a;ul the Tnitcil Kiiutil«»f:» atuj i\w I'ttited Kitu'.dnm and the Federal Repulilic 
••t ^rrr.anv, as v«ll a% betwei-n hurnpiMtj touutiri'S and the linited Stales o| America, 
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I^^'^LpJf "\ P°"i»»l«« fbove all, between countries whose national language 

is widely-spoken - because exchange teachers norttally teach their own «ftth«r 
abroad as a foreign language. To recompense »od«rn lan^uag. wch.^rw^M lai^! 
la le«« commonly spoken and who are therefore unlikely to par UciSIJe irtea^JJr 
crr:eT:;d^:::J:;:Sc:s^:'' ^^"'^-^^^^ ^^'^^y «P°^^" organL^^^^armJ^f 

laoKuaL'I^^Jl^i^^^?;''^" in-service training and refresher courses for ntodern 
language teaching staff are arranged with the help of foreign teachers Thev are 
organised either by local education authorities or universuL ofthe mod!r„ 
it^^uStes"^^'"^ associations. fre,.ently in co-operaU^^w}" J^reJ^n^^^tt^ral 

Modern language teachers wishing to go abroad to refresh their linguistic 
count?L8"?ho'jlt'uL;"'T^'J' in the majority of 

ollrZ':''' °" """"^ ^" ' °^ of 'the ?etr"l ulZToV 

While the number of foreign teachers in schools is not very hieh in Qpvpr^l 
SZon'ir '""^ -played itllj t e 

Sn teS iln!!^!"'?' ''^^^"r'' interchanged on a substantial scale between the 
United Kingdom, France and the Federal Republic of Germany thp P,»r»,-«„- « 
having started as long ago as 1904-5. After tL second Id iar Sfy^'sJItL^'^nd 
feafie^/r n'r'? ^«*«'-"ts have as a rule not yet quaU L as ' 

egu Ur t^a^ch ne s"L?r/;'"'°"' vocational training they do not belong to the 
I SnKi! ! Jr ^ " ^""^ ^"^^ given responsibility for the overall teachine of 

orT^^^^^ 

Isf -l^r: - ttii^ry%-^r=I°^^ 

!o ef 'ti^wr^'^jr 1"-""^°-^ agree.ents:"a::Jst"ats'': it b " ^ 

Zlrrilt f y P^P^^" P"^tice in the language being taught: which means 

ITrlltTr f r""^"^^'^^' pronunciation Hi.1op.ue and conservatloS - aKavs ^Uh the 

The MInlstrlos of Kducntlon of the countries In question are responsible for 
" i r ."m rrr; ""^ted Kingdom and the Federal Republic of'" 

Urmnny thr Ministries h;.v.. s.t up special teacher and assistant exchange agencies: 

" Cffire National des Universitrs ot Ecolcs franqaisis 
96 Boulevard Raspall, Parts 6e; 

United Kinrdom - Central Bureau for Educational Visits .,nd Kxcl.anvvs . 

'U Victoria Street, London SWl. 

Fed<T.-.l K.-,M,l.|ir ot Cerm.mv - I'.uiaKoj^i seller Aus tauschd iens t , 

S.Kretarlat der StHndiv.en Kt.nferenz ,lir Ku 1 1 iisnii n i t -r 
der l.Hnder in di-r Bundes r«-pul' I i k . Deut^i hl.ind, 
I) - ^^00 Bonn, 
N.jsse-Str. H. 
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TralnlnR of tnodern language teachers 



COUNTRY 


University 


Subject* 
training 
institution 


Course of 

teaching 
theory and 
practice 


Ktsldenci abroad 


A ii 4 Am # m 

ASSlSfcanba 

or lektors 
employ ea 


obligatory 


recommended 


Austria 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


Belgium 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


Cyprus 


X 


X 


X 


X 






Denmark 


X 


X 


X 




X 


(X) 


Spain 


X 


X 






X 


X 


Finland 


X 


X 


X 




X 


(X) 


France 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


Greece 


.g 








X 




Ireland 


X 




X 




X 




Iceland 


X 




X 




X 


.. . 


Italy 


X 








X 


X 


Luxembourg 


X 


X 


X 


X 






Malta 


X 


X 






X 




Norway 


X 


X 


X 




X 


(X) 


The Netherlands 


X 


X 


X 




X 




Fed. Rep. of 
Germany 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


United Kingdom 


X 


X 


X 


X or 


X 


X 


Sweden 


X 


X 


X 




X 


(x) 


Switzerland 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Turkey 


X 


X 


X 




X 
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CHAPTER 9.0 

MODBRM LANGUAGE TEACHING PERIOOICAtS 

In noat of the CCC fflember state* periodical* for oodern language teachers are 
published. The publishers are frequently modern l^guage teachers associations. 
The nost Important of these journals are mentioned at the end of the country reports. 

At this point 1 Is appropriate to cite a few periodicals published In various 
countries for the teaching of the national language as a foreign language: 

Le f rentals dans le nonde, review dealing with the teaching of French, published 

by Hachette and Larousse, Paris; 

Modern English, a magazine for foreign students of English, published by International 
House, London; 

English Language Teaching, published by Oxford University Press 

Oeutachunterrlcht fUr AuslSnder, Zeltschrlft fttr Unterrlcht- Methodlk und 
sprachllchen Austausch, published by Max HOber, Munich (but ceased publication 

In 1969); 

Zlelaprache Deutsch, Zeltschrlft fUr Untettlchtsmethodlk und angewandte 
Sprachwlssenschaft, publisher. Max HUber, Muttlch. 

Then there la the periodical of the International Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers "Contact". " * 
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CHAPTER 10.0 



SOME THOUGHTS FOR THE mURE 



th. cll «««Lr°'."J ^y^^J*"^' °n «°dern languages in tha general education .ithln 
d??f«^Lr /J""*u ''"P^'* progress that has undoubtedly been made In the 

i U rint'eL'L'r'" ^ """S^^ f P'^*^^*"- r.qulrlng'an early solut on 

XI It la seriously intended to pursue, develop and proioote the intensified modern 
language progr.««,e in Europe so that the largest possible nufflber of people Tn 
l{ ElroTZnt"T \\" ^nou^edge of those languages. An ever-iScrSasiag number 

of European-, need to broaden and deepen their knowledge of modern languages. Several 
m 11 ons or the.e people have left their native land la find employment In ^ome 
?lm!Har ^uT .J^' ""^8""^ ""'l^^" and their'Jam 1 es a^ 

2i an;s andTn-' ''"'J'"' '"f disappointment, couid have be.n avoided If the 

is st?U ie'ter r'^J'? °l """^'y* a»'i« ^° understand. 

?n?ornh\ ''^r'^'^' •l^'^a^^. the language of the other country? The world of today demands 

is onTo °1 "-^"^^^r- "^"'^^^ recommended for the whole of Eu^pe 

ioweler o : o^iicl':;''^?'' f '""^"P'^'^" Corrununi tf.es. Wl.at is the use. ' 

nat!rr . L Pf^J'^^P^* «Part from othor difficulties of an administrative 

rLn "P language prcblem. It is all very well to have 

recogn tlon of certain diplomas and qualif icaticns acquired in one country as be L 

r :t?:it\L^^":r°"J'"S/''*'°"'^ quaHficStlons in o^hercol'^r s' 
Tornfll^ 5 practice- of this or that occupation. But is it possible to practise 

res'e" ch a^e lllT? "Jf'°"f ^'^^ Science InT 

* , f ^ national concern: no research worker can am longer disreuard 

resea ch has'cJ:r.i" T'" T'u^'^" International co-operation i^ sc ence a d ' 
research has cume to stay, and this has been the case for a very lone time But 
without a fair knowledge of modern languages such co-operaJioS L ve?y duJicuU 

7r:heTare°^:o\r:S[: '° °^ ''^'^ "n unr::?sUi"i^ ^ad. 

H«ffn?L f P"""'' foreign university courses thoy must have a 

definite grasp of the language of th« host country. UsMy. what coportunl ties 
there are nowadays for mutual understanding and contacts arEuro^r L"e? IrLh 

:h^\ro"l':;u^i[J:"''rn 'r^^'^ Su^an Ln f nh\rent 

in those opportunities, for lack of adequate knowledge of modern languages. 

Given problems of this kind, we are faced with huge tasks that demand a solution. 

.hn r"'*' ^^'^^^ experiments in introduclne 

children to a second langu-. at the pre-schooi stage, and these experiments have 
shown very promising results, a would seem necessary to collate L exc^lLe 
information on the experiments already attempted, to I duct research !nto these 
experiments within the general psychological and pedaso^ c context of tho Ju^!^ 
of such yens children to discover from'them wha t 'methods are Ipp oL la ^e ^nd ' 
applicable to llnKuintlc Initiation of this kind and to contrive adoqu-te teaching 
ma et a s for the benefit of the other CCC member states. Ust!y eZatlo^ar ^ 
TiT r ™f ^"^^"-•d be developed, making It possible to conUnue aJccessfully 

es u'urbe t S ; ' P^i— school T ' 

result will be that In a few years' time c.illdren coming Into secondary schoo s will 
no longer be beginners in their first farelgn language; they will have a certain 
command of their second language and thus be. up to .i ^oint b llnJuil w L 
e...atlon will have to be ready to receive these so-eauL i' 1 «u ^pl ^ 

^t^pea^u::.;:""^"^ mror^atlon and the HndlnKs of resoar... on'tiai r:bj:.cr:t 
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The earlier chapters in this paper compared the present state of affairs in 
ttodern language teaching in the different tiieaber states and to indicate the direction 
in w^ich things are moving i But the author has all the ti»s been obliged to make 

certain reservations because of the great difiiculties of achieving a basis of 
comi-^rison. A teaching period given in a languige in one country's schools *s not 
the precise equivalent of a period in the saoe language in the schools of another 
country; but it is important that within one country it should be the same from one 
school to another. The total number of periods devoted to the teaching of a given 
language in one country does not ensure in the end the same results as in another* 

In order to obtain more satisfactory criteria for comparison and to reach a 
higher level in modern language teaching in Europe there will be need for a detailed 
cind precise description of th^ l^inguages in question and the minimum requirements 
at the different educational giades. Descriptions of this kind would seem to be 
most urgently in demand for the most widely spoken European languages. 

The authors of the publication - Mod^irn languages and the world of today (1) ^ 
have already raised this problem* stressing that the first task of liniz/iistic 
resisarch is a description of European languages: 

"The first step is to arrive at descriptions of European languages which 
satisfy both the basic demands of modern linguistics and preasing teaching 
requirements • • 

Ihese descriptions must be primarily concerned wl th fundamental gr.iminatlcal 
structures and basic vocabulary: 

"Linguists can, and should, make inventories of the fundamental grammatical 
structures of European languages. The diversity of linguistic approaches at the 
present time maktfs any homogeneous solution difficult. It would be of advantage If 
these descriptions were established along comparable lines and using relatively 
standardised terminology." 

"The work carried out on le Frangais fundampntal has served as a model for 
other similar projects, the experience It provides enabling further improvements 
to be made. At the moment surveys are In progress on German, English, Spanish and 
Irish ..." 

To the author's knowledge research on this theme is being done In England 
(Universities of Essex and Reading), France (Besan^on and St. Cloud), the Federal 
Republic of Cerro,;5ny (Mannheim, Saarbrucken and Stuttgart) and Spain, but this list 
docs not claim to be complete. 

The results of such descriptions ought theoretically to permit the definition 
of several d^ifferent degrees of command of a language and so lead to the planning 
of a number of curricula. 

As long ago as the course on "Modern language textbooks in secondary general 
education" arranged by the Government of Turkey under the auspices of the Council 
of Europe at Ankara from 6 to 16 September 1966 (2), there was already some atte.-npt 
to define the 4 successive stanes of a complete modern languages course: Introducti.ry 



(1) Max Corosch, Bernard Pottler, Donald C Kiddy: Modern lan^uaKes and the world 
of today, Council uf rlurope, Cduncll for Cultural Co-operation and AIDKLA, 
Strasbt>ur>; 1968 (pp. 19 - 20, English version). 

(2) Document KGT (66) Stage XXIV, 2 - Council of Kutopi-, Conunlttee for C^ncr.'.l 
and Technical rMuvatlon 



elementary, Intermediate and advanced. While these four stages provide more or less 
an outline of ihe substance of the imf ruction and some indications about mtthods« 
what is needed now Is a re •organisation of modern language teaching in accordance 

with a plan giving a description in measurable quantities of word-*content (vocabulary) 
and (essential) structures appropriate to a course for a particular grade. To this 
should be added a deflnltloni In measurable terms, of the degree of mastery expected 
as the target of the course in question. 

Remembering still the alms of modern language teaching as defined In the 

symposium arranged by the Italian Government under the auspices of the Council of 

Europe, In April 1966 at Ostla (near Rome) (1) a -aslc course could be planned, 
followed by a series of further courses. 

The basic language course should be eminently practical, and It should be 
compulsory for all pupils. Its aim should be to enable them to establish language 
contacts with other Europeans, so as to exchange Information and express simple 
ideas, t.i conduct a straightforward conversation with a native, and to cope with the 
problems of ordinary everyday living. Contacts of this kind are possible given an 
easy and spontaneous command of the minimum vocabulary and essential structures. 

Although the basic course Is to be one In which the essential language minimum 
n.ust be inseparable from considerable and spontaneous conmand of that minimum, it 
must be planned so as to be complete enough for pupils to be able to continue their 
study of the language at an cdvancdd course, or to extend what knowledge they have 
acquired of It by reading or contacts with foreigners for whom it is the mother 
tongue, Or, If they give their study of the language completely, they must 
have a solid enough grounding to be able to use It subsequently. 

This means that the four first specific alms, le the four practical alms defined 
at the Ostla course, should take precedence over the fifth, which Is the cultural 
aim. N'^:edless to «:sy, the study of a language Is In Itself of Immense cultural 
value, and regardless of standard enhances Inestimably the Individual's Intellectual 
and cultural attainments. 

It Is clearly impossible to define a basic language course In terms of numbers 
of periods or school years. The only valid definition is both quantitative and 
qualitative, Nonetheless, the measurable quantity and quality must be the same 
throughout the member states of the Council of Europe^s Council for Cultural 
Co-operation, Irrespective of the pupils' mother tongue. Depending on the size of 
the gulf separating the mother ton^iue and the language being studied, not to speak 
of other factors (aptitude, capacity, quickness to learn, numbers per class etc) 
which bear on language study, we have to envisage a greater or less amount of time 
(school years, periods per week) for attaining the objective of the course. 
Descriptive and contrasting linguistics should supply the basic material for 
building np the course syllabus. While the quantitative description would make it 
possible to Indicate the essential amount of vocabulary and structures, the 
qualitative description would cover qualitative details concerning skill and speed 
in aural comprehension and understanding by reading as also expression (oral and 
written). Spt)ntaneous aural CDmprehi-nsion and oral vxpressiun are o( the utmost 
importance. 



(1) See pa^'.e 14 of **Mi>dern )anK»iaKes anti thv wi>rl(l of tixjay", op. clt. The 

ilelcy^ates attendln>» the Oi i: la inurse m April 1966 unanlmouMly adopted the 
?;tatement c'.>iuernin>; the alms of modern lanKua>;e teachinK ict iuU in 
'i-otit^n '>.i> »>f this p%iper. 
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Uttlyi th« bAsic coutM nuttt bt conttructtd In accordMCi with th« nott up-^to«* 
datt prlnclpl«t of «ducatlonAl theory, methodology and applied llngulatlca In order 
to secure better results and to ensure that pupils are positively and pennanently 
motivated* 

After the basic course i pupils should have a choice between several further 
courses In the same language t a basic course In another language i or Abandoning the 
study of modern languages. 

The further courses might be more or less literary, or chiefly practical and 
technical. The objective of the literary course would come closest to the course 
In the first language leading up to matriculation or the baccalaun'at \n the present 
educational systems, for admission to higher education, but It would be enriched 
by a greater active command of the language, so that from the outset the student 
can pursue advanced studies successfully In a country where it is the national 
language. It Is this course, in particular, where greater Importance is accorded 
to the fifth of the Ostia aims, the cultural aim * "to give (pupiltO a knowledge 
of the foreign country and an insight into its civilisation and culture" - than In 
the other courses described - though in these, too, the aim is not entirely Ignored. 

The other further courses should lead to an effective mastery of the language 
comparable with that achieved In the literary course, but technical rather than 
literary texts should provide the central point. The pupils should manage, for 
Instance, to read scientific and technical publications and periodicals. 

A third type of further course would be designed to give students enough 
command of the language, when they have successfully completed the course, for them 
to take Jobs In which they use their knowledge of the language, for Instance, In 
commerce, dealing with foreign correspondence or as secretaries required to be 
able to work in foreign languages. 

Lastly, there mlghr. be further courses devoted exclusively to aural 
comprehension and reading. More and more In Europe meetings and assemblies are 
being held, where each speaks his mother tongue and is understood by the others - 
despite their inability to speak that language themselves. Courses of this kind 
will be provided especially for a second, third or fourth language. 

A series of courses of this kind will also demand standardisation on a 
European scale, which can only be achieved by close co-operation between the CCC 
member states. Thanks to the inclusion of courses with a standardised syllabus not 
tied to the pupil's mother tongue, unit/credits could be devised and transposed 
and integrated into a system of permanent education. Such courses would be planned 
without reference to the school system, fitting in with a selective or comprehensive 
system equally well. Basic courses together with a series of further courses in 
modern languages might likewise be provided in tertiary education establishments and 
adult education. 

Recently, ap part of the programme of the CCC's Committee for Out-of-School 
Education and Cultural Development, the first steps were taken towards a system 
of modern language courbes in unit/credits. Tho followlnv HtudliH carrlinl 
out by this committee and published in Strasbourg in 1972 might serve as a help 
and a model for devising modern language courses as outlined above *'or general 
education: 

- Rene Richterich, A model for the definition of language needs of adults learning 

a modern language; 

- Dr J A van Ek, Proposal for a definition of the threshold level in foreign 

language learning by adults; 
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- D A Wllklns, An Investigation Into the linguistic and situational content of the 
conron core In a unit/credit systeffl. 

By such neans it should be possible to achieve comparable levels of knowledae 
of nwdern languages throughout the member CCC states. This Is no SoJe tha! ^n 

IndtvSU"/ °" ^^^^^ ^^^^ :orca%"rled 

i.--^* however, Is plains every European should have at his disposal at 

of the widely spoken languages. And cannot an erudite European, who has successfully 
languages besides his own mother tongue? Europe needs a substantial polyglot fask 
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APPENDIX I 



Questionnaire for an enquiry into the teaching of modern languages In European 
primary and secondary schools (Academic year 1962-63) 

I* Extent of modern language teachin g 

1. a. What proportion of school children In your country learn, compulsorlly 
or optionally, one or more modern foreign languages? (Please fill in the 
attached form.) 

b. What modern languages are studied compulsorlly or optionally in the 
various types of schools? 

2. a. How many pupils study each of the languages taught? (Please give, as 
far as possible, up-to-date statistics showing the percentage of pupils 
learning each language.) 

b. What are the prlftclpal reasons for any noticeable trends, such as an 
increase or decrease in the number of pupils learning the various languages? 
Please state the reasons liable to Influence the choice of language (eg teaching 
of a dead language) . 

c. For each language studied, please state 
i. for how many years; 

11. for how many periods per week (and the length of each period); 
it is taught in the various types of school. 

d. In the event of a modern language being dropped from the curriculum 
before the completion of any school course, please state the reasons for this. 

3. a. Of what does the final examination consist at the various levels? 

i. Written examination? (dictation, translation from and into the language, 
composition, etc). Please state the number, length and type of written 
papers, and whether a dictionary may be used. If use of a dictionary 
is permitted, please say whether it is compiled in the foreign language 
only or whether it is bilingual and also whether candidates are free to 
choose the dictionary they wish to use. 

11. Oral examination? (reac.ng aloud, translation, conversation, unprepared 
speeches, etc) . 

Please attach sample examination papers for the various levels and describe the 
oral examination procedure. 

b. Are the examinations oet by the schools themselves, or are they nation- 
wide public examinations? Are candidates examined by their own teachers or 
are the examinations carvied out by travelling panels of examiners, etc? 

4. What Is the averi^e size of a modern language class at the various school 
levels? 
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11. Teaching methods 

S« d« What new methods # if any« of amodern language tei^.ching have been tried 

out in your country? Please give a brief description. 

b* What percentage of pupils, if any, have been taught by such new methods? 
c. Are the results satisfactory? 

6. What modern language teaching reforms have been introduced since 19A5 and what 
reforms are planned? (eg teaching becoming compulsory or optional, timetables 
cut down or extended, examination standards raised or lowered etc). 

a. Is the supply of qualified modern language teachers sufficient to meet 
present needs? If not, what steps are being taken to deal with the situation 
(radio and television broadcasts, recourse to teachers who are not fully 
trained; over-crowding of classes, etc)? 

b. If radio and television are used in modern language teaching, do they 
supplement normal lessons or do they in some cases take the place of the teacher 
entirely? At what levels and to what extend has this method of teaching 
become part of your country's educational system? 

7. a. To what extent is modern language teaching in your country directed 
towards: 

i. general culture in the strict sense; 

ii« the speedy and practical use of the knowledge gained as a means to the 
acquisition of other than purely linguistic knowledge eg scientific or 
technical knowledge? 

b. Has special provision been made in your country for teaching modern 
languages to: 

i. children with only an average or less than average gift for this type 
of study; 

ii. particularly gifcel pupils? 
III. Training of teachers 

8. a. Do modern langua^^.e teachers undergo any special pedagogical training 
(periods of probation in schools, systematic introduction to the language as 
spoken and written uday, etc)? 

b« How are primary school teachers trained to teach a r«odern language to 
children under 12 years of age (special courses forming part of their normal 
teacher-training, facilities for attending university lectures and taking 
examinations, periods spent abroad, etc)? 

c. Are special facilities available for keeping modern language teachers 
informed of new teaching methods, etc? Please describe all "refresher" 
systems in force in your country (refresher courses for established teachers, 
educational circulars, special modern language teaching periodicals, etc). 
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APPENDIX II CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN MINISTERS OF EDUCATION 



Second conference - Hamburg. 10 - 15 April 1969 - Resolution No. 6 on 
The expansion and Improvement of modp r n laflp uflpa t^^rhir^f^ 

ever JeLrfiJsl^^lttJrL't'erto'fr" ^^^^ than 

The Ministerrare wen aiare horinH?«^^ °' languages. 

relatively young puplL! practicable. This seems to hold good aUo for 

order^: Tsltlllll IhT^o'^rtl" oTihliSJe^^'HrSA' 

The results should be p^blLhed In or5er'"o"sho':'JSr^oX°rJdT"*° 

profelStof rtd-haTiJ-le^' T^lt^^ZTr^C ZZll 
org«„2at?„'Ss°In'th."^;*'"f? T"" °* ""'»«°"'' o'"'!"! Private 

.houldVLr?Iged^^rtr-^^^ 

teachini Tttui to"od°:?s"co:Sit'io":i:;i 1"^°" ^/ " °f 

pupils and types of "hoo". " " "tf'rent categories of 

To this end. they deem It desirable that the following measures b. 



effect; loiiowing measures be put Into 

- Each country should stimulate linguistic and psychological research fh„ 
TJX::, """" exp'anslof:rmo":""a;g:a\\ 
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- Further ffleetings of experts should be held under the auspices ot the 
Council of Europe for the purpose of studying methodological and other 
problens of modern language teaching t 

- Courses should be organised for students and in-service teachers; 

- More intensive use should be made of audio-visual methods of teaching 
modern languages in accessory school activities. 

Lastly, the work of promoting international co-operation in the field of modern 
language teaching should also include a concerted effort with regard to the study 
of the specialised language needed in scientific and technical branches. The 
Ministers accordingly hope that the Council of Europe will convene meetings of 
research workers and technical and linguistic specialists to consider these problems. 
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APPENDIX III CONFERENCE OP EUROPEAN MINISTERS OP EDUCATION 



Third conference - Rom, 8-13 October 1962 - Reaolutlon Ho. 2 on 

Teaching of modern languages 

THE MINISTERS OF EDUCATION 

WELCOME the progress achieved since the Hamburg meeting and desire that the 
action undertaken be continued; 

CONSIDER in particular that ways and means should be devised of extending the 
teaching of modern languages to the greatest extent possible to children and adults 
to whom it is not yet given, and -uu^u- 

DECIDE, in view of the vital part to be played in this extension of modern 
language teaching by good oral methods, to ensure that the necessary conditions 
exist for the effective carrying out of such teaching. One of the most important 
of these conditions is the limitation of the size of classes; 

DECIDE further to take all possible steps to ensure that In universities and 
teachers colleges future teachers at any school level will receive adequate 
training in the methodology of modern language teaching and to facilitate 
arrangements by which language specialists may spend reasonable periods abroad, 

AGREE to promote the in-service training of qualified teachers especially 
through courses run in conjunction with teachers' associations, at which courses 
the teachers would be introduced: 

a. to the results of the work of universities and research institutes on 
thd spoken forms of language and the language used in specialised 
subjects; 

b. to new methods of teaching modern languages, for example, audio- 
visual methods; 

AGREE further to endeavour to promote research and experiments designed to 
enable teachers not yet qualified for language teaching to obtain the necessary 
training, so that the extension of modern language teaching can be carried out as 
soon as possible. 

ARE IN FAVOUR of International co-operation designed to establish, on a 
comparable basis, and through national research teams, basic vocabularies and 
fundamental grammatical structures in the European languages. 
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APPENDIX IV COUNCIL OF EUROPE : CO»fmEE OF MINISTERS 



RMolutlon (69) 2. (adopted by the Ministers' Deputies on 25 January 1969) 

On an intensified modern language teachi ng orogramm« fnr ir.,.»p . 
The Committee of Ministers, 

Considering the Reconmiendation No. 40 (1968) of rn.,n«<i * /. 
Co-operatlc„ concarnl-g the teaching of «odiJ„ language, " """"" 

Considering Reconnendatlon 5J5 of the Consultative Assembly! 
Conve'nuonf " '° l"^"*" the European Cultural 

Having regard to the importance of modern lancuace tearmno 
the European Ministers of Education at th^lr second «nH rtil^ ^\ stressed by 
April 1961 and Rome. October 1962)? ^^^"^ conferences (Hamburg. 

co.ope"?:jro^:TaniJ° To: ^:r?i:^^:^fo^°;s'^n^^'^!^;Il^'^^\°^^^^ ^-^^-^^ 

publication 'Modern languages and the world today"; 
Believing: 

il ^^^^ ^! ^"1^ understanding Is to be achieved among the countries of Eurooe 
the language barriers between them must be removed; untries of Europe, 

it «hnuf^\i^"^"i"i*' diversity is part of the European cultural heritage and that 
it should, through the study of modern languages, provide a sourr« of r^fli? . i 
enrichment rather than be an obstacle to unity! Intellectual 

f..ii ' ^''^f °^ European languages becomes general will 

full mutual understanding and co-operation be possible in Europe; 

- chat a better knowledge of modern European languaces will iparf 

i"-J:j-og°-a't p?i-::: "gf; ------ 

r ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Modern"Ea"::::c;"„:ri;i":i:d"," ^-j-"- 

1. In primary and secondary schools: 

• introduction, to the maximum extent possible in existing nation.il 
circumstances, of the teaching of at least one widely spoken European lanRuage 

a: Z ^le t: In r f ^^^^ ^^^'^ ^" such'teac/ung a' so„n 

as possible to all boys and giris from about this age; 
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• preparation of nodern teaching materials for use in language courses making 
full and systematic u^e of audio^visual means; 

• development of language courses • making systematic use of tclevisioni radio 
and other audio-^visual media in combination with modern study materials; 

- installation of special facilites for modern languages teaching^ including 
well*-stocked libraries and equipment enabling schools to take advantage of suitable 
radio and television programmes etc; 

« revision of methods of assessment (tests, examinations •*.) to give due 
prominence to auditory and oral skills; 

• systematic experimentation into the feasibility of introducing at least one 
widely spoken foreign language into the curriculum of aU European school children 
at the earliest possible stage before the age of 10. 

2. In institutions of higher and other forms of post-secondary education: 

• modernisation of courses of study for students who specialise in modern 
languages to ensure their proficiency in the present-day use of these languages 
and their acquisition of a sound knowledge of the civilisation of the country 
concerned; 

installation of equipment to enable these students to practise their 
languages in the best possible conditions; 

• introduction, or expansion, of arrangements for study visits (by means, 
where appropriate, of exchange or interchange) to foreign countries whose mother 
tongue is being studied; 

- provision of facilities (for instance, language centres) to cater for the 
general and professional needs of students who are not language specialists but 
who wish to learn, or to improve their comt&and of, modern languages* 

3. In adult education: 

- the creation of proper facilities for "permanent education" in modern 
languages enabling aU European adults to learn a language or languages of their 
choice in the most efficient way. 

4. In initial and in-service training of modern language teachers: 

- organisation, for all future and serving modern language teachers, of 
courses on recent developments in teaching methods, on such findings of linguistic 
science as are relevant to language teaching and on ways of using nwdern teaching 
apparatus efficiently; 

- promotion of arrangements for intercharge or study visits abroad at regular 
intervals (for example, programmes allowing serving teachers to teach or study in 
the countries whose languages they teach); 

- provision of special training courses for modern language teachers entrusted 
with classes of adult learners. 

5. In research: 

(cf. 1. sub-sections S and 2 above) 

- research into the factors affecting language acquisition, learning and 
teaching at all ages and with all categories of learner; 
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of furthering the study of less widely known European languages; ssioiiity 

- analysis of the specialised language of science and technology, econon,ics etc, 
Invites each government of member states as soon as possible, 

- to nominate or create national centres specialising in such fields as: 

iJfor^at'i'on'oi'^L^H S?' distribution, to language teachers and others, of 
teacJIngJ °^ """'^ '^'^^^"S ^ '^"'^^"8 on modern language- 

JechnoJogJI" " specialised use of languages particularly in science and 

iii. techniques of testing proficiency in modern languages; 
Iv. use of modern technical equipment for teaching languages. 

rnuia" i?^!'*''!?^"^ whether any existing institutes or centres for modern lanKuaees 
could, with advantage, take over certain tasks of common European benefit! 

- to appoint a "modern language correspondent" (a person or an institution or 
the existing governmental services dealing with the CCC) to en^rusJed wuJ Jhe 
task of promoting the aims of the CCC and the realisation ol .ta inUnsif?ei 
European programme in modern languages; intensified 

- to promote co-operation with existing non-governmental orRanisationa in 

fu^ :r':h^^^:t bC hm\^;rof"°"h -^^n langiag^^^^ac^In ^Ind^to 

lurcner the establishment of such organisations wherever necessary; 

n.Ki/r^^" other international governmental and non-governmental organisations 
pub Ushers and producers of equipment concerned with modern language feachtJe Jo* 
assist .n carrying out the intensified European programme in modern language! . 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE COUNCIL FOR CULTURAL CO-OPERATlOM 



In the sane section - Cene and technical education BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

EDUCATION IN EUROPE 

Primary and secondary education - modern trends and common problems (1963) 

Clvlca and European education at the primary and secondary level (1963) 

Pupil guidance - facts and f . jblems (196A) v^'^J^ 

Teacher training (1965) 

School systems - a guide (1965) 

Introducing Europe to senior pupils (1966) 

The observation and guidance period (1967) 

History teaching and history textbook revision (1967) 

p!njynfl!5f ^^^""^^"i^ ^"f '^he revision of geography textbooks and atlases (1968) 

Examinations - educational aspects (1968) 

The place of history in secondary teaching (1968) 

The countries of Europe seen by their geographer (1970) 

The teaching of geography at school level (1970) 

School systems - a guide - second revised edition (1970) 

The education of young people in Europe (1973) 

COMPANION VOLUMES 

Books dealing with Europe - bibliography for teachers (1965) 
Out-of-class activities and civic education (1967) 
European curriculum studies : No. 1 mathematics (1968) 

No. 2 latin (1969) 

Towards a European civic education during the first phase of secondary education (1969) 
Catalogue of audio-visual documents for the training of teachers (ijyo) ^ 
Reports on films for the teaching of mathematics In Europe (1970) 
Technical and vocational education : (six area studies (1970)) 
Continued education (1971) 

European curriculum studies : No. 3 biology (1972) 

No. 4 chemistry (197 2) 
No. 5 mother tongue (1972) 
No. 6 physics (1972) 
No. 7 economics (197 2) 
No. 8 history (1972) 

School buildings (1972) 

The needs of the 16 - 19 age group (1973) 
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